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PHILOSOPHY  AND 
THE   CHRISTIAN    RELIGION 

IT  is  a  time-honoured  custom  that  a  newly  appointed 
Professor  should  introduce  his  Inaugural  Lecture  by 
a  commendation  of  his  predecessor  in  the  chair. 
To  this  custom,  seemly  and  pious  though  it  be,  one  who 
is  not  only  a  newly  appointed  Professor  but  the  first 
Professor  to  be  appointed  to  his  chair  is  necessarily 
unable  to  conform.  Nevertheless,  since  the  Founder 
of  the  Professorship  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  in  connecting  it  with  this  ancient  and  famous 
College,  in  which  he  himself  studied  in  his  youth,  has 
connected  it  with  a  Society  of  which  it  may  be  said  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  no  other  in  this  University 
has  made  a  greater  contribution  toward  the  philosophical 
study  of  religion  in  general  and  of  the  Christian  religion 
in  particular,  he  has,  as  it  were,  provided  his  first  Pro- 
fessor with  predecessors,  the  recollection  of  whom  is  an 
incitement  at  once  to  zeal  and  to  humility :  to  humility, 
when  he  remembers  who  they  were  that  in  this  place 
have  meditated  upon  the  high  themes  which  it  will  be 
his  duty  to  expound ;  to  zeal,  when  he  puts  himself  in 
mind  that  only  by  the  most  conscientious  activity  in  his 
task  can  he  hope  to  avoid  disgrace  from  the  inevitable 
comparison  of  his  own  shortcomings  with  the  eminent 
gifts  of  those  whose  successor  he  may  thus  seem  to  be. 

I  do  not  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  those  members  of 
this  House  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
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^history  off1  religious  thought,  but  only  mention  the  most 
L'Cefe^at&4.£i&Qng  them,  when  I  name  Joseph  Butler, 
John  Henry  Newman,  and  Matthew  Arnold.  Notwith- 
standing striking  differences,  these  three  men  have  also 
much  in  common ;  and  more  than  can  be  accounted  for 
by  the  academic  tradition  which  links  with  the  author  of 
the  Analogy  the  great  leader  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
of  the  last  century,  who  has  borne  witness  that  the  study 
of  that  famous  book — then  at  the  height  of  its  influence 
in  the  Schools  of  Oxford— was  an  era  in  his  religious 
opinions ;  and  with  both  these  the  most  accomplished 
poet  of  the  undergraduate  generation  which  watched 
spell-bound  that  leader's  gradual  withdrawal  from  the 
University  over  whose  youth  his  genius  had  held  so 
potent  a  sway,  and  which  he  had  once  believed  was  to 
be  his  '  perpetual  residence  even  unto  death ' ;  a  poet, 
moreover  one  of  whose  earliest  sonnets  was  written — in 
a  mood,  it  is  true,  of  some  impatience  with  their  analytic 
method — in  his  copy  of  Butler's  Sermons. 

The  Oriel  worthies  whom  I  have  named  were  linked 
together  not  only  by  the  bond  of  academic  tradition  but 
by  a  mastering  love  of  righteousness,  which  made  them 
all  in  tfreir  philosophy  of  religion  emphasize  above  every- 
thing else  the  connexion  of  Religion  with  Morality  ;  and 
.also  by  a  certain  austere  melancholy  in  their  outlook 
upon  life,  which,  if  more  obvious  in  Butler  and  in  New- 
man than  in  Matthew  Arnolcf,  whose  keen  wit  and  gay 
persiflage  may  sometimes  cheat  the  student  of  his  theo- 
logical works  into  misapprehension  of  his  true  temper, 
is  yet  plain  enough  to  the  sympathetic  reader  of  his 
poetry. 

The  story  is  well  known  which  tells  how  Butler  '  was 
walking  with  his  chaplain  Dr.  Foster  when  he  suddenly 
turned  towards  him  and  with  much  earnestness  said : 
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"  I  was  thinking,  doctor,  what  an  awful  thing  it  is  for  a 
human  being  to  stand  before  the  Great  Moral  Governor 
of  the  world  to  give  an  account  of  all  his  actions  in  this 
life  " '.  It  is  a  characteristic  expression  of  his  mood,  the 
mood  of  one  preoccupied  with  the  sense  of  moral 
responsibility,  and  in  his  religion  more  familiar  with  its 
awful  than  with  its  gracious  aspect — withrthe  '  frowning 
Providence  '  of  God  than  with  the  '  smiling  face  '  which, 
as  a  poet  who  grew  to  manhood  in  Butler's  lifetime 
reminds  us,  is  hidden  behind  it.  A  brilliant  orator  and 
divine,  the  lamented  friend  of  many  among  us,  Henry 
Scott  Holland,  some  years  ago  devoted  a  Romanes 
Lecture  to  showing  us  Butler  as  an  optimist;  but  he  did 
not  maintain  that  his  optimism  was  an  optimism  of  tem- 
perament, nor  yet  that  it  is  apparent  on  the  surface  of 
Butler's  teaching. 

When  we  pass  from  Butler  to  Newman,  we  find  that 
so  many  able  writers  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
exploration  of  his  intellectual  and  religious  character  as 
to  make  it  unnecessary  for  me  now  to  dwell  either  upon 
his  intense  conviction  of  the  supremacy  of  Conscience 
as  the  '  aboriginal  vicar '  of  the  God  for  whose  existence 
it  was  to  him  the  one  grand  argument,  or  upon  those 
qualities  of  his  genius  which  invest  hisj-eligion  with  an 
atmosphere  of  severe  and  as  it  were  awestruck  self- 
restraint,  so  far  removed  from  all  exuberance,  whether 
of  feeling,  of  speculation,  or  even  of  faith,  as  to  make 
unsympathetic  critics  doubt  the  security  of  his  hold  upon 
his  professed  convictions  and  question  whether  he  ever 
attained  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  'joy  and  peace  in 
believing'  with  which  St.  Paul  wished  his  Roman 
correspondents  to  be  filled. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  remind  you  how 
in  Matthew  Arnold  also  his  ethical  interests  dominated 
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his  philosophy  of  religion.  It  has  been  said  of  him  with 
truth  that  '  he  inherited  his  father's  ethical  cast  of  mind  ; 
conduct  interests  him  more  than  genius ',  and  in  this,  as 
the  same  writer  points  out,  lies  the  explanation  of  his 
defects  as  a  critic  of  any  literature  other  than  that  which 
is  a  vehicle  of  moral  ideas.  He  defined  Poetry  as 
'criticism  of  life';  Religion  as  'morality  touched  by 
emotion  ' ;  and  God  as  '  the  everlasting  power  not  our- 
selves which  makes  for  righteousness  '.  And  in  him  too 
this  preoccupation  with  morality,  which  he  shares  with 
Butler  and  with  Newman,  is  allied  as  in  them  with  a 
pervading  melancholy,  tenderer  and  less  severe  than 
theirs,  but  also  profounder,  since  he  could  not  rest  satis- 
fied in  the  faith  which  had  given  to  them  the  assurance 
of  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  '  doubts,  disputes,  dis- 
tractions, fears '  which  beset  the  inquisitive  mind  in  this 
enigmatic  world. 

It  has  been  a  characteristic  of  English  thinkers,  and  a 
characteristic  intimately  associated  alike  with  the  dis- 
tinctive merits  and  with  the  distinctive  defects  of  English 
philosophy,  to  shun  ambitious  efforts  of  metaphysical 
construction  and  to  concentrate  their  attention  upon  the 
field  of  experience  directly  before  them,  so  careless  of 
what  would  elsewhere  be  thought  the  chief  business  of 
a  philosopher,  the  propounding  of  an  '  intellectual  sys- 
tem of  the  universe ',  that  even  to  the  inquiry  what  is 
their  Weltanschauung,  their  need  of  the  world,  they  are 
sometimes  not  ashamed  to  reply  with  one  of  the  last 
generation  who  carried  this  national  tendency  to  an 
extreme  that  they  '  have  not  the  slightest  idea'. 

The  three  men  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking  were 
in  this  respect  thoroughly  English.  No  doubt  neither 
Butler  nor  Newman  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  say 
what  was  his  view  of  the  world.  Either  would  have 
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described  it  as  a  Christian  view.  Nor  do  I  mean  to 
insinuate  that  it  would  be  just  to  represent  either  the 
one  or  the  other — though  some  have  done  so — as  in 
truth  a  philosophical  sceptic,  who,  finding  reason  fail 
him,  has  turned  his  back  upon  it  and  taken  refuge  in  a 
dogmatic  creed.  Yet  it  is,  I  think,  true  that  the  strict 
delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  Reason  and  of  Revelation, 
which  the  traditional  Natural  Theology  of  modern 
Europe  has  inherited  from  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  com- 
bined with  the  speculative  opportunism,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  which  I  noted  above  as  characteristic  of  English 
philosophy  to  hinder  both  from  giving  to  their  philo- 
sophy of  religion  a  truly  philosophical  form.  And  the 
same  must  be  said  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Missionary  as 
he  was  to  British  Philistia  of  that  enthusiasm  for  *  ideas  ' 
which  had  in  Germany  inspired  so  many  mighty  efforts 
of  philosophical  system-building,  he  himself  shared  not- 
withstanding the  Englishman's  instinctive  distrust  of 
such  world-embracing  schemes ;  while  in  his  case  the 
distrust  extended  to  that  particular  scheme  which  for 
Butler  and  Newman  had  lain  in  the  background  of  their 
moral  and  religious  speculations,  imposing  itself  with 
the  authority  of  a  divine  revelation  that,  in  Newman's 
view  at  least,  when  once  accepted,  no  more  '  abides  our 
question  J.  For  this  wanderer 

'  between  two  worlds,  one  dead, 
The  other  powerless  to  be  born' 

there  was  nothing  to  take  in  the   background  of  his 
thought  the  place  of  this  vanished  system  of  dogma. 

It  is  not  a  mere  accident  that  in  a  philosopher  or 
theologian  a  preoccupation  with  ethics  to  the  neglect  of 
other  aspects  of  life  should  go  along,  as,  in  the  three 
men  we  have  been  discussing,  we  saw  it  go  along,  with 
a  certain  inclination  to  what  is  often  loosely  called 
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pessimism,  the  mood  which  dwells  by  preference  among 
the  shadows  and  riddles  of  life  and  finds  something  un- 
congenial in  the  confidence  of  those  who  see  the  whole 
landscape  flooded  as  it  were  with  the  light  whether  of 
philosophic  truth  or  of  mystic  certainty.  For  morality 
reveals  the  discrepancy  of  what  is  with  what  ought  to  be, 
of  the  real  with  the  ideal ;  and,  although  it  is  precisely 
the  function  of  religious  faith  to  assure  us  that  the  Good 
is  after  all  supreme,  to  men  of  the  type  of  Butler  and 
(we  may  add)  of  Kant,  Religion  appears  in  the  latter's 
phrase  as  a  'postulate '  of  Morality,  as  required  by  us 
for  Morality's  sake  rather  than  as  taking  Morality  up  into 
itself.  That  this  is  less  true  of  Newman's  religion  than 
of  Butler's  and  Kant's  is,  I  believe,  to  a  considerable 
degree  due  to  Newman's  possession  of  a  stronger 
artistic  interest  and  capacity  than  theirs— a  stronger 
even,  I  venture  to  think,  than  Matthew  Arnold's,  despite 
the  more  considerable  poetical  achievement  of  the  latter. 

Of  our  three  Oriel  thinkers  Newman  probably  reminds 
us  least  of  the  Stoics ;  and  the  Stoics  are,  in  the  history 
of  European  thought,  the  chief  representatives  of  a  type 
of  religion  to  which  Matthew  Arnold's  definition— 
though  under  no  circumstances  can  it  be  regarded  as  a 
good  definition,  failing  as  it  does  to  fulfil  essential  requi- 
sites of  any  definition— might  at  any  rate  seem  most 
plausibly  to  apply. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  even  in  their  excessive  preoccupation  with  ethics  the 
theologians  to  whom  I  have  referred  reveal  the  Christian 
affinities  of  their  thought.  For  it  was  characteristic  of 
Christianity  from  the  first  that  it  established  Morality  at 
the  heart  of  Religion.  In  doing  this  it  approved  itself 
the  heir  of  the  Jewish  prophets  who  interpreted  ethically 
the  notion  of  the  holiness  of  Jahveh,  and  of  the  Greek 
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philosophers,  the  greatest  of  whom  had  laid  down  as  a 
canon  of  theology  that  nothing  but  what  was  good  was 
to  be  ascribed  to  God.  But  the  Greek  philosophers,  in 
lifting  their  doctrine  of  God  to  a  higher  moral  plane, 
had  on  the  whole  acquiesced  in  leaving  the  religious 
institutions  of  their  people  on  a  lower;  and  though,  in 
proclaiming  that  the  good  life  is  the  true  service  of  God, 
Christianity  did  but  continue  the  teaching  of  the  Jewish 
prophets,  Christianity  was  so  far  more  favourably 
situated  for  expressing  this  truth  that  its  own  special 
rites  had  from  the  beginning  been  symbolical  expres- 
sions of  the  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  and  were  not 
part  of  a  system  originally  no  more  ethical  than  ajiy 
other  primitive  ritual,  though  now  by  the  religious 
leaders  of  the  nation  either  disparaged  in  comparison 
with  acts  of  justice  and  mercy  or  treated  as  typical  of  a 
more  reasonable  sendee,  of  the  oblation  of  the  broken 
and  contrite  heart  or  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  man 
to  the  task  of  accomplishing  the  holy  will  of  God. 

I  think  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  the 
foundation  in  Oxford  of  such  a  Professorship  as  that 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  hold  would  have  been 
impossible  in  the  generation  of  any  of  the  three  famous 
Oxford  men  whom,  as  members  of  this  College  and 
contributors  to  the  philosophical  study  of  the  Christian 
religion,  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  that  an  Oriel  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion 
might  regard  as  his  predecessors.  Neither  in  the  days 
of  Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square,  nor  in  those  of  the 
personages  of  Loss  and  Gain,  nor  again  in  those  which 
saw  the  'neutral  and  philosophic  inquiry'  into  the  rise 
and  extinction  of  Deism  in  the  eighteenth  century 
contributed  by  Pattison  to  Essays  and  Revieivs  received, 
as  the  author  tells  us  it  was  received,  with  'a  chorus 
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of  blatant  and  ignorant  howling ' ;  in  none  of  these 
periods  would  the  spirit  of  party  which  prevailed  at 
Oxford  have  permitted  the  establishment  of  the  chair 
whose  work  it  is  to-day  my  high  privilege,  however 
unworthily,  to  inaugurate.  The  change  in  the  intellec- 
tual and  religious  atmosphere  of  the  University  which 
has  rendered  it  possible  now  is  a  thing  for  which  we 
may  well  be  thankful.  Into  the  deeper  causes  of  this 
change,  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  general  move- 
ment of  British  and  European  thought  during  the  last 
half-century,  I  do  not  now  propose  to  enter;  but  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  it  has  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  opportunities  which  the  opening  of  our  ancient 
seats  of  learning  to  men  of  every  opinion  in  matters 
of  religion  has  given  for  mutual  understanding  among 
the  inheritors  of  very  various  religious  traditions  who 
have  found  themselves  colleagues  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  in  the  education  of  their  younger  fellow- 
students.  Much  prejudice  and  bitterness,  the  offspring 
of  ignorance  and  separation,  has  been  thereby  removed, 
and  replaced  by  sympathetic  respect  and  a  sense  of 
comradeship  with  neighbours  as  earnest  as  ourselves 
in  aspiration  after  the  things  that  are  true  and  just  and 
lovely  and  of  good  report. 

But,  whatever  its  causes,  the  fact  of  the  change  itself 
is  beyond  dispute.  We  find  it  acknowledged,  not  only 
by  those  who  would  defend  some  particular  religious 
system,  but  by  men  who  are  unable  to  attach  themselves 
to  any  such,  that  religious  experience  is  a  genuine  form 
of  spiritual  life  which  must  have  its  own  contribution 
to  make  to  our  knowledge  of  the  world.  Nor  is  it 
only  that  the  investigation  of  religious  experience  is 
recognized  as  an  important  branch  of  that  examination 
of  the  ways  of  the  human  mind  which  we  call  Psycho- 
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logy;  the  comparative  study  of  Religion  under  the 
guidance  of  that  idea  of  evolution  which  has  become 
the  ruling  principle  of  all  anthropological  inquiry  has 
made  it  impossible  any  longer  to  confine  the  philoso- 
phical consideration  of  Religion  to  certain  very  general 
topics,  common  to  many  or  to  all  forms  of  Religion— 
such  as,  for  example,  those  indicated  by  Kant's  enumera- 
tion of  God,  Freedom  and  Immortality  as  the  grand 
objects  of  metaphysical  speculation. 

It  has  taught  us  that  such  topics  are  themselves  the 
products  of  reflexion  by  the  human  mind  at  a  com- 
paratively advanced  stage  of  mental  cultivation  upon 
experiences  only  originally  obtained  through  some  one 
of  the  definite  forms  in  which  the  religious  activity 
natural  to  man  expresses  itself,  and  which  we  call 
'  religions  '-.  Thus  the  Philosophy  of  Religion  is  seen  to 
be  something  which  neither  would  nor  could  take  the 
place  of  Religion  itself,  and  so  ceases  to  be  necessarily 
regarded  by  loyal  members  of  particular  religious  com- 
munities with  suspicion  as  likely  to  be  hostile  to  their 
own  particular  religion  ;  or  by  its  own  professed  students 
as  requiring  of  them  an  attempt,  like  that  of  the  Soul  in 
Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art,  to 

1  sit  as  God,  holding  no  form  of  creed 
But  contemplating  all '. 

On  the  contrary  it  becomes  plain  that  to  philosophize 
effectively  upon  Religion  while  having  no  religion  is  as 
impossible  as  to  philosophize  effectively  upon  Art  while 
not  oneself  possessing  the  experience  which  is  to  be 
had  only  in  and  by  the  actual  enjoyment  of  Art  as  it 
exists  in  the  poetry  or  the  music  or  the  painting  or  the 
sculpture  or  the  architecture  in  the  creation  of  which 
the  artistic  impulse  has  found  expression. 

Philosophy  and  Religion  have  always  been  closely 
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associated,  though  their  relations  have  not  always  been 
amicable.  Philosophy  springs  out  of  Religion,  because 
it  is  in  Religion  first  that  man  expresses  his  concern 
with  the  Whole,  the  All,  the  Ultimate,  with  that  which 
underlies,  lies  behind,  comprehends  (whichever  meta- 
phor may  be  preferred)  himself  and  the  many  things  in 
the  midst  whereof  he  finds  himself,  totum  hoc  quod 
sumus  et  in  quo  sutnus,  as  Tertullian  puts  it.  This 
concern  distinguishes  him,  as  we  suppose,  from  the 
other  animals,  and  Philosophy  is  nothing  but  the 
deliberate  and  disinterested  investigation  of  the  object 
of  this  characteristically  human  interest.  Religion  and 
Philosophy  are  thus  concerned  from  the  first — and 
Religion  earlier  than  Philosophy— with  the  same  object. 
And  because  Religion  comes  before  Philosophy,  certainly 
in  the  life  of  human  society  and  commonly  also  in  the 
life  of  the  individual  philosopher,  therefore,  since  it 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  Philosophy  that  it  should  take 
nothing  for  granted  so  as  to  refuse  to  test  and  examine 
it  before  admitting  it  to  be  true,  Philosophy  cannot 
avoid  taking  up  at  the  outset  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence toward  the  religious  tradition  which  it  finds  in 
possession  and  which  embodies  the  first  feelings  and 
speculations  of  men  about  the  encompassing  mystery  of 
the  world;  an  attitude  of  independence  which  may 
easily  pass  into  one  of  hostility. 

This  is  especially  likely  to  be  the  case  if  the  repre- 
sentatives of  religious  tradition,  on  their  side,  take  up 
an  attitude  of  repression  towards  the  now  awakened 
activity  of  the  intelligence,  which  is  seeking  to  compre- 
hend the  whole  experience  which  lies  before  it,  that  is, 
to  philosophize  ;  if,  instead  of  welcoming  this  as  just  that 
special  form  of  worship  which  the  intellect  has  to  bring 
— for,  as  Hegel  said,  '  Thinking  too  is  divine  service',— 
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they  deny  the  claim  of  the  intellect  to  leave  no  part  of 
experience  uninvestigated  and  to  ascertain,  in  the  case 
of  every  part  of  that  experience,  the  nature  of  its  relation 
to  the  rest. 

But  even  if  this  cause  of  enmity  should  not  exist,  it  is 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  tension  ;  nor  perhaps,  as 
regards  those  to  whom  the  problems  of  Philosophy 
present  themselves  as  real  problems  at  all,  is  it  to  be 
desired  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  For  it  belongs  to 
the  nature  of  things  that  there  should  be  appointed  to 
those  who  are  to  prevail  in  the  spiritual  life  a  night  of 
wrestling  with  God,  a  dolorous  way  of  the  Cross,  which 
may  even  culminate  in  the  supreme  trial  of  the  with- 
drawal for  awhile  of  the  consciousness  of  God's  presence 
from  the  soul ;  and  there  are  those  for  whom  this  night 
of  wrestling,  this  way  of  the  Cross,  takes  the  form  of 
philosophic  doubt.  It  is  not,  I  am  sure,  possible,  nor  is 
it  really  to  be  wished,  that  some  apologetic  device  should 
be  found  which  would  exempt  those  instructed  in  it 
from  such  trials  altogether.  Militia  est  vita  hominis 
super  ten-am,  and  we  must  not  expect  victory  without 
battles.  The  strain  on  religious  faith  involved  in 
philosophic  thought  is  as  much  in  the  order  of  the  day, 
though  fewer  are  called  upon  to  face  it,  as  the  strain  on 
moral  obedience  involved  in  the  natural  development  of 
our  bodily  appetites. 

But  in  the  case  of  this  last-mentioned  strain,  though 
no  doubt  the  bodily  appetites  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
a  natural  claim  to  legitimate  satisfaction,  the  moral  law 
stands  over  against  them  armed  with  what  Butler  has 
called  its  '  manifest  author^ ',  while  they  are  after  all 
no  more  than  instinctive  desires.  Quite  different  is  the 
relation  of  Religion  to  the  intellectual  passion  which 
culminates  in  Philosophy  or  the  love  of  wisdom.  For  it 
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is  the  special  characteristic  of  the  tension  between 
Religion  and  Philosophy  that  the  claim  of  each  is 
uniimited.  Philosophical  speculation,  it  has  been  said, 
knows  no  Sabbaths ;  there  is  no  part  of  life  which  it 
can  acquiesce  in  leaving  alone.  And  the  same  may  be 
said  of  Religion  ;  we  may  owe  to  it  Sabbaths  from 
other  occupations,  from  business  or  from  pleasure ;  but 
it  cannot  allow  that  there  is  any  part  of  life  to  which 
God  has  no  rightful  claim  ;  and  so  it  knows  no  Sabbaths 
of  its  own ;  rather  it  is  true  that  '  the  priests  in  the 
temple  profane  the  Sabbath  and  are  blameless '. 

Hence  it  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  two  such 
exacting  powers  should  come  into  collision  with  one 
another ;  and  the  only  true  union  between  them  must 
be  an  equal  marriage,  of  mutual  devotion  and  mutual 
respect,  both  alike  without  reserve.  Philosophy  cannot 
suffer  Religion  to  claim  as  it  were  a  secret  chamber,  into 
which  Philosophy  may  not  intrude  ;  nor  can  Religion 
suffer  Philosophy  to  treat  as  illusory  that  which  Religion 
knows  by  experience  to  be  real.  But,  as  Philosophy 
must  allow  Religion  to  claim  that  the  witness  of  the 
religious  experience  to  the  nature  of  Reality  be  not 
ignored,  so  must  Religion  allow  Philosophy  freely  to 
examine  and  criticize  the  religious  not  less  than  any 
other  kind  of  experience. 

Again,  Religion  cannot  in  the  end  take  the  place  of 
Philosophy,  nor  Philosophy  of  Religion.  It  is  true  that 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  Religion  does  the  one  and 
Philosophy  the  other.  There  are  many  people  who  are 
not  called  upon  to  philosophize ;  and,  so  far  as  all 
thinking  persons  must  have  some  view  of  the  whole 
(for  it  is  just  the  possession  of  a  view  of  the  whole  that 
makes  men  rational  beings),  such  persons  often  possess 
this  in  and  through  their  religion ;  and  so,  for  them, 
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Religion  does  take  the  place  of  Philosophy.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  some  persons— we  may  instance  Aristotle 
and  Spinoza — who  seem  to  find  in  the  pursuit  of 
Philosophy  a  genuinely  religious  experience  ;  but  what 
we  find  in  them  is  perhaps  better  described  as  a  fusion 
of  Philosophy  with  Religion  than  as  a  supersession  of 
Religion  by  Philosophy. 

It  is,  moreover,  true  that,  in  the  course  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind,  Philosophy 
comes  at  a  certain  stage  of  civilization  to  do  what  at  an 
earlier  was,  as  we  saw,  left  to  Religion — to  provide  a 
view  of  the  world.  Hence,  as  some  people  suppose  not 
only  that  a  theory  of  the  world  is  always  implicit  in  the 
religious  consciousness  (as  no  doubt  it  is),  but  that  it 
constitutes  the  whole  essence  of  Religion,  it  seems  to 
them  that  Philosophy  has  to  a  great  extent  already 
taken,  and  is  destined  in  the  future  altogether  to  take, 
the  place  of  Religion.  But  there  is  in  Religion  some- 
thing— and  that  its  central  characteristic — namely,  what 
I  may  call  the  activity  of  worship,  our  natural  need  of 
which  cannot  be  satisfied  by  Philosophy  apart  from 
Religion.  And  so  Philosophy  cannot  take  the  place  of 
Religion,  nor,  except  for  persons  who  have  not  the 
capacity  for  philosophizing,  can  Religion  take  that  of 
Philosophy. 

So  far  I  have  been  speaking  of  Religion  in  general, 
and  what  has  been  said  would  be  true  of  every  Religion 
whose  followers  have  advanced  to  a  stage  of  intellectual 
development  at  which  Philosophy  has  come  to  dis- 
tinguish itself  from  Religion,  and  the  tension  between 
the  two  has  made  itself  felt.  But  if  the  Christian 
Religion  could  be  fairly  described,  in  words  which  Mr. 
Hardy  in  his  Dynasts  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Years,  as 

4  A  local  cult,  called  Christianity ', 
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it  would  be  strange  to  speak  specifically  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Christian  Religion.  We  may  be  justified, 
however,  in  so  speaking,  if  we  recognize  in  the  history 
of  Christianity,  as  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  recognize, 
not  indeed  the  only  but  the  main  line  of  the  religious 
development  of  the  human  spirit;  just  as  we  may 
recognize  in  the  line  of  intellectual  descent  which  begins 
with  those  Ionian  fathers  of  European  science  who  first 
set  out  upon  the  disinterested  quest  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  the  main  line  of  the  scientific  development 
of  our  race,  in  which  other  nations  have  come  and  will 
come  to  take  their  part,  but  only  so  far  as  they  connect 
themselves  with  that  continuous  tradition,  while  bringing 
with  them  gifts  and  capacities  for  the  work  of  carrying 
it  on  which  constitute  their  own  peculiar  contribution 
to  it.  Without  regarding  the  other  religions  of  the 
world  as  simply  false  religions,  or  as  having  nothing  of 
value  of  their  own  to  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
God  who  has  nowhere  left  himself  without  witness,  it 
is,  I  think,  in  accordance  with  the  general  teaching  of 
history  to  see  in  Christianity  the  principal  stream  into 
which  the  other  currents  of  religious  experience  must 
discharge  their  waters  if  there  is  ever  to  be  one  River 
whose  flood  shall  make  glad  the  city  of  God ;  yet  only 
so  there  to  lose  themselves  that  the  mighty  torrent 
which  has  received  them  shall  be  the  more  refreshing 
and  vitalizing  for  the  mingling  in  its  bosom  of  these 
tributaries  which  so  long  had  flowed  apart  in  distant 
channels. 

If  Christianity  seems  more  than  some  other  religions 
to  resist  reconciliation  with  Philosophy,  this  will,  I 
think,  be  found  to  be  not  because  it  is  less  but  because 
it  is  more  philosophical  than  the}'.  The  importance 
assigned  by  it  to  the  historical  element  is  often 
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thought  to  present  a  peculiar  difficulty  to  Philosophy. 
Philosophy  as  such  has  indeed  no  jurisdiction  in 
matters  of  History;  yet  there  is  a  real  solidarity 
between  the  right  of  Philosophy  and  that  of  History  to 
reject  external  dictation  each  in  its  own  department. 
Freedom  of  thought  everywhere  is  the  greatest  of 
philosophical  interests;  and  Philosophy  is  thus  con- 
cerned to  lend  its  support  to  the  claim  made  by  historical 
science  to  examine  any  historical  statement  whatsoever, 
whether  in  Bible  or  in  Creed,  just  as  it  would  any 
other.  But  the  importance  of  the  historical  element  in 
Christianity — and  its  importance  there  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  religion — though  it  of  course  exposes  it 
more  than  any  other  religion  to  that  particular  kind  of 
doubt  which  we  call  historic,  yet  does  not  stamp  it  as 
a  less  philosophical  religion  than  those  which  are  not 
so  much  exposed  to  this  sort  of  doubt.  Rather  it 
stamps  it  as  a  more  philosophical.  For  the  problem  of 
the  relation  of  abstract  or  universal  significance  to 
concrete  or  historical  fact  is  a  question  in  fighting  shy  of 
which  Philosophy  does  but  refuse,  so  to  say,  to  take  its 
last  hurdle  and  surrenders  the  hope  of  winning  its  race. 
Religions  which  remain  in  the  region  of  the  universal 
and  treat  the  individual  and  the  historical  as  something 
illusory  may  seem  to  afford  to  the  philosopher  a  quieter 
shelter  than  Christianity;  but  only  at  the  cost  of 
abandoning  the  supreme  venture  to  which,  as  a  philo- 
sopher, he  is  committed — that  of  understanding  not 
merely  universal  principles  rapt  away  into  a  solemn 
rest  '  above  the  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot  which 
men  call  earth  ',  but  the  real  world  of  historical  in- 
dividuals, in  which  alone  these  principles  can  live  and 
move  and  have  a  genuine  existence.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  implication  of  Christianity  with  history  dis- 
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tinguishes  it  to  its  advantage,  in  a  philosophical  point 
of  view,  from  religions  to  which  history  is  but  a  veil  of 
Maya,  its  abstruse-sounding  dogmas,  which  we  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  think  might  well  be  swept  away 
in  favour  of  a  simpler  faith  consisting  in  the  following 
of  a  historical  example  ajid  of  an  impressive  moral 
teaching,  constantly  bear  witness  to  the  power  which 
Christianity  possesses  of  fulfilling,  probably  to  a  higher 
degree  than  any  other  of  the  religions  of  the  world,  the 
demands  of  philosophical  speculation. 

The  Christian  Church  may  often  have  erred  in  the 
past  by  insisting  on  individual  believers  accepting 
formulas  to  them  unintelligible,  or  assenting  to  state- 
ments of  the  truth  of  which  they  could  not  certify 
themselves.  But  such  error,  lamentable  in  its  results 
as  it  has  often  been,  has  not  been  due  to  mere  pride 
and  ignorance.  It  has  been  due  to  pride  and  ignorance 
taking  occasion  by  an  abiding  sense  of  the  fullness, 
the  wholeness,  the  comprehensiveness  of  that  manifold 
eternal  life  to  which  the  Church  conceived  herself  com- 
missioned to  bear  witness.  Corruptio  optimi  pessima. 
What  is  most  unlovely  in  the  history  of  Christendom 
has  been  rendered  possible  there  by  the  very  character- 
istics which  warrant  the  -claim  of  Christianity  to  do 
more  justice  than  any  other  religion  to  the  whole  riddle 
of  human  life,  to  declare  more  adequately  than  any 
other  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Christianity,  in 
virtue  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  religious 
experience  for  which  it  stands,  has  again  and  again 
done  good  service  to  Philosophy  by  affording  a 
refuge  to  the  recognition  of  aspects  of  reality  which 
the  philosophical  fashion  of  the  day  was  apt  to 
neglect. 

There  are  times  and  places  when  a  certain  type  of 
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thought  prevails,  to  which,  in  view  of  the  obvious 
distinctness  of  individual  men  from  one  another,  to 
talk  of  a  common  consciousness  in  which  many  may 
share,  of  a  responsibility  for  what  others  than  oneself 
have  done,  is  at  the  best  to  amuse  oneself  with  meta- 
phors, at  the  worst  to  talk  a  mischievous  kind  of 
nonsense.  Such  a  type  of  thought  is  bound  to  mis- 
construe or  to  ignore  some  quite  ordinary  experiences, 
which  would  not  usually  be  considered  what  is  called 
'  mystical '  at  all ;  for  example,  our  pride  or  shame  in 
the  triumph  or  humiliation  of  our  nation,  where  we 
as  individuals  may  have  had  no  part  in  it — perhaps 
were  not  even  born  when  it  occurred.  But  to  this  type 
of  thought  the  Christian  religion  can  never  surrender 
itself;  for  it  empties  of  all  their  meaning  the  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement.  Hence 
at  times  when  this  type  of  thought — call  it  nominalism, 
positivism,  or  what  you  will— is  dominant,  Christian 
theology  has  remained  unsubmissive  and  has  borne 
witness  to  the  unity  that  is  in  the  manifold,  the  identity 
that  is  in  the  diverse,  until  it  has  awakened  Philosophy 
to  react  from  the  one-sidedness  of  the  prevailing 
doctrine  and  acknowledge  once  more  in  what  is  called 
the  '  Universal '  no  mere  empty  if  convenient  phrase, 
no  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  genuine  feature  of 
reality,  without  which  the  world  would  be  resolved 
into  chaos. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been  times  when 
a  quite  opposite  type  of  thought — a  type  that  is  often 
spoken  of  as  pantheistic — has  been  in  the  ascendant; 
when  all  distinctions  seem  to  be  lost  in  the  over- 
powering presence  of  the  all-embracing  Unity.  This 
type  of  thought  easily  makes  room  for  the  doctrines 
which  its  opposite  finds  so  difficult  to  assimilate;  but 
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the  Christian  Church  could  only  surrender  herself  to 
it  by  forgetting  doctrines,  such  as  those  of  a  particular 
providence  and  of  personal  immortality,  with  which 
she  cannot  be  content  to  part,  and  in  general  by 
turning  away  from  that  insistence  on  a  real  historical 
revelation — on  'Jesus  Christ  come  in  the  flesh'— which 
in  her  first  period  of  doctrinal  controversy  was  her 
watchword  against  the  Gnostics,  who  sought  to  see 
in  her  Gospel  only  a  symbol  of  something  not  historical 
at  all.  Hence  we  find  that  in  periods  when  what  I 
have  called — not  as  thinking  it  a  good  name  for  it,  but 
because  it  will  perhaps  express  most  readily  what  I 
have  in  mind — the  l  pantheistic '  type  of  thought  is 
doing  less  than  justice  to  the  historical  individuality 
of  human  persons,  then  Christianity  has  more  than 
once  been  the  inspiration  of  a  resistance  to  it  or  of 
a  reaction  from  it,  and  thus  has  helpe(J  to  redress  the 
philosophical  balance. 

Such  services  Christianity  has  rendered  and  still 
renders  to  Philosophy.  I  will  touch  very  briefly  on 
two  others. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  effort  of  the  Christian 
Church  to  find  a  statement  adequate  to  her  conscious- 
ness that  there  had  been  sent  forth  into  the  hearts  of 
her  members  a  Spirit  proceeding  from  her  historical 
Founder  which  cried  in  them  '  Abba,  Father ' — which, 
that  is  to  say,  made  them  aware  of  being  by  adoption 
through  him  that  which  he  naturally  was,  Sons  of  God; 
a  statement,  moreover,  which  should  so  express  this  con- 
sciousness as  not  to  degrade  it  to  any  lower  level  than 
that  of  reconciliation  to  the  one  Supreme  Godhead ; 
should  have  issued  eventually  in  a  conception  of  what 
Spiritual  Being  must  be  at  its  highest  and  fullest  which 
may  be  considered,  I  venture  to  think,  not  only  re- 
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ligiously  but  even  in  some  ways  philosophically  more 
satisfactory  than  the  kindred  attempts  (by  which  of 
course  its  formulation  was  throughout  greatly  influenced) 
made  by  the  Greek  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Plotinus. 
Yet  so,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  was. 

Again,  in  connexion  with  the  elaboration  of  this  same 
doctrine  of  God  as  Spiritual  Being  at  its  highest  and 
fullest,  Christianity  gave  the  greatest  assistance  towards 
the  development  of  the  notion  of  Personality,  a  notion 
of  the  profoundest  importance,  for  which  ancient  philo- 
sophy had  no  special  name  at  all.  It  was  in  the  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  Christian  God  and  of  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  whom  the  Christian  Church 
recognized  in  her  Founder  that  the  problem  of 
Personality  was  (one  may  almost  say)  first  seriously 
undertaken. 

The  primary  motive  which  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  classical  Christian  theology  was  indeed  not  so 
much  philosophical  as  religious ;  and  its  principal  value 
lies  precisely  in  this,  that  it  embodies  the  results  of 
a  great  movement  of  religious  experience.  Yet  it 
is  none  the  less  valuable,  it  is  indeed  the  more  valuable, 
that  it  embodies  along  with  this,  or  rather  as  part  of 
this,  the  results  of  an  active  philosophical  criticism  of 
that  experience,  carried  on  by  its  exponents  in  self- 
defence  against  the  doubts  raised  from  time  to  time 
by  the  bolder  and  less  docile  minds  in  the  community. 
If  Christian  theology  is  to  progress,  Christians  must 
be  not  only  as  fearless  in  philosophizing  about  their 
religious  experience  as  were  Fathers  and  Schoolmen 
in  the  centuries  that  are  past,  but  must  be  yet  more 
fearless  than  they.  They  must  not  leave  it  to  others 
to  raise  doubts,  and  count  themselves  fortunate  if  none 
are  raised.  They  must  raise  them  for  themselves  and, 
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when  their  fellow-Christians  raise  them,  they  must  not 
treat  them  as  showing  a  lack  of  love  or  loyalty;  but 
rather  as  proving  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  and  as 
offering  to  God  the  due  service  of  their  understanding. 
Nor  ought  they  to  charge  them  with  failing  to  exhibit 
that  spirit  of  the  little  child  which  is  required  of  those 
who  would  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ;  for  nothing 
is  more  childlike  than  the  persistent  asking  of  embar- 
rassing questions. 

Attempts  to  sever  the  connexion  between  theology 
and  metaphysics  have  from  time  to  time  been  made; 
such  as  those  which  in  the  middle  ages  took  shelter 
under  the  doctrine  of  a  double  truth,  that  is  the  affirma- 
tion that  what  is  true  in  philosophy  may  be  false  in 
theology  and  vice  versa ;  or  that  again  which  in  modern 
times  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Albrecht  Ritschl. 
Attempts  of  this  kind  may  be  defended  as  means  of 
securing  to  metaphysics  or  to  theology,  as  the  case 
may  be,  a  rightful  freedom  from  dictation  on  the  part 
of  the  other.  The  mediaeval  doctrine  of  a  double  truth 
was  usually  urged  in  the  interest  of  Philosophy;  the 
Ritschlian  protest  against  a  metaphysical  theology  was 
brought  forward  in  the  interest  of  Religion  and  par- 
ticularly of  Christianity.  But  whatever  temporary  and 
relative  convenience  there  may  be  in  such  a  protest 
when  it  is  necessary  to  pause  and  consider  how  much 
of  a  traditional  system  of  doctrine  has  a  genuinely 
religious  experience  behind  it,  the  encouragement  of 
endeavours  to  make  theology  independent  of  meta- 
physics, if  carried  so  far  as  to  aim  at  a  permanent 
estrangement  between  Christianity  and  Philosophy, 
would  be  for  Christianity  a  policy  of  suicidal  cowardice. 
Homo  sum,  says  the  old  man  in  Terence,  humani  -nil 
a  me  alienum  puto.  It  is  a  saying  which  we  may  con- 
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fidently  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  religion  which  centres 
in  the  affirmation  that  manhood  is  taken  into  God. 
And  of  things  that  are  human  there  is  nothing  more 
characteristically  and  distinctively  human  than  Philo- 
sophy. 


NOTE 

My  thanks  are  due  to  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  his  ready  consent  to  my  use  in  this  Lecture 
of  some  paragraphs  which  have  already  appeared  in 
a  paper  contributed  to  The  Student  Movement. 
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